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REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS 



New York State Bar Association. Addresses by William McAdoo 
of New York, John Alan Hamilton of Buffalo and Aaron J. 
Levy of New York in the discussion of the subject "Justice and 
the Poor," suggested by the report (Bulletin No. 13) of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the advancement of teaching, and 
analysis of the report by Henry W. Taft of New York. 
(Forty-third annual meeting at New York, January 17, 1920.) 

The importance of the subject is appropriately recognized by the 
New York State Bar Association in securing addresses from the 
Chief City Magistrate of New York, the President of the Board of 
Justices of the Municipal Courts of New York, the Buffalo rep- 
resentative of the Inferior Courts Committee and the President of 
the State Bar Association. All the addresses are informing, but all 
would have been more informing had they been less defensive and 
more constructive. 

The summary by Mr. Taft of the report on "Justice and the 
Poor" by the Carnegie Foundation is, as might be expected from 
him, able and helpful. Next to reading the report, as all lawyers in- 
terested in legal justice do if possible, it may be commended as an 
excellent condensed substitute. Mr. Taft, however, too much stresses 
those features of the report which show what improvements have been 
made 'and controverts those which criticise or call for further im- 
provement, the one exception being, curiously enough, his judgment 
that the work done by the Legal Aid Societies should become a pub- 
lic function. He seems unaware that provision for defense in crim- 
inal cases is general in civilized countries and that our own country 
cuts a poor figure in comparison. The "need for the adoption of the 
new idea" has been abundantly established, though there is difference 
of opinion in this country as to the form of its application. The fact 
that "the idea" is so limitedly applied in this country is evidence that 
the poor are not getting justice in our criminal courts. The writer has 
studied the benefits of a public defender in the minor criminal courts 
of Los Angeles and the examination convinced him that justice for the 
poor was importantly served thereby. In this opinion he found that 
the magistrates and prosecuting attorneys whom he interviewed unani- 
mously concurred. Chief Justice McAdoo would do well to inquire as 
to the value of this service for him own courts. His own descrip- 
tion, as well as the experience of the writer, indicate that ignorant 
and frightened defendants and their anxious relatives and friends do 
not uniformly obtain from the court clerks the help which they should 
and do receive from the public defender. Chief Magistrate McAdoo 
and Justice Levy, by describing the reforms recently instituted in the 
courts over which they preside, and Mr. Hamilton, by recording prog- 
ress in the administration of justice in Buffalo, made timely contribu- 
tions to the subject under discussion. All these contributions of the 
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facts will help the cause of progress. On the other hand, as before 
stated, these gentlemen gave too little attention to the need of further 
improvement of the law and the courts. One important need of the 
Magistrates Courts has just been noted. The action of the Municipal 
Justices of New York as reported in the press during the rent diffi- 
culties last winter did not reflect credit on several of them. Blind 
sympathy with the under dog is not justice, and the judge who, under 
pressure, will denounce landlords as a class without inquiry, is equally 
likely to deal unjustly with tenants as a class when the greater pressure 
is from the other side. Constructive criticism from bar associations, 
judges and lawyers should be the response to the helpful study of the 
Carnegie Foundation, and such criticism seems supremely needed at 
"this time of social unrest," when aid to social progress instead of 
attempts to paint things fair should be given by our leaders. 

North Haven, Conn. James Beonson Reynolds. 



Prisoners and Juvenile Delinquents in the United States. By 
/. A. Hill and R. L. Brawn. Bureau of the Census, Re- 
search Division. Based on 1910 census. Published in 1918, 
pp. 535. 

This is an excellent piece of work with which all those who are 
interested in the subject of crime or delinquency should be familiar. 
The statistics are presented clearly and in meaningful fashion. The 
work is part of and synchronous with the general census, thus facilitat- 
ing comparisons with the population at large, and the authors by means 
of frequent exploitation of this facility succeed in giving considerable 
lucidity to figures which would otherwise be comparatively meaning- 
less. Further, the authors are careful to point out the limits within 
which interpretations must be kept by calling attention to many sources 
of error, both logical and statistical. There is no general summary, 
nor are there final conclusions or recommendations. An idea of the 
contents of the volume can perhaps be obtained by a statement of the 
scope of the work and by selecting some of the findings which would 
seem to be of more or less general interest. 

Scope: Statistics were gathered concerning all individuals serv- 
ing sentence January 1, 1910, and all those committed during the year 
to penitentiaries, state prisons, reformatories, county jails, workhouses, 
etc.— 625,000 all told, of which 39,000 were juvenile delinquents. The 
report is in two parts, the first dealing with all prisoners both adult 
and juvenile; the second with juveniles only. Statistics were gathered 
dealing with age, sex, race, nativity, marital state, illiteracy, occupa- 
tion and geography. 

Increase or Decrease of Crime: In spite of the fact that com- 
parison between the successive censuses is difficult, the tentative con- 
clusion is drawn that there has been little change in the incidence of 
crime since 1880. 



